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Production  of  hogs  has  shown  a 
cyclical  tendency  in  recent  years.  Up- 
swings and  downswings  in  annual  pig 
crops  have  usually  lasted  two  or  three 
years. 


The  larger  pig  crops  of  1958,  and 
the  further  increase  expectedin  1959, 
are  in  line  with  this  pattern.  The  crops 
of  1959  will  likely  exceed  100  million 
head. 
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SUMMARY 

Average  prices  received  "by  farmers  and  cash  receipts  from  sales  of 
meat  animals  are  higher  this  year  than  in  any  year  since  195^»    Next  year, 
prices  of  cattle  will  continue  fairly  high  b\it  prices  of  hogs  will  he  lower. 

Cattle  numbers  next  January  1  will  be  near  the  high  mark  reached  in 
1956.    In  i960  and  later  years,  nimbers  probably  will  set  successive  new 
highs.    Since  the  inventory  expansion  still  is  in  the  initial  stage,  market- 
ings in  1959  are  not  likely  to  increase  much.    But  if  the  build  up  in  numbers 
is  rapid,  expajasion  in  marketings  later  would  be  large  and  prices  could  fall 
sharply. 

Production  of  hogs  started  upward  this  fall  and  will  continue  \ipward 
in  1959*    Last  J\ine,  hog  producers  expected  to  increase  their  1958  fall 
farrowings  13  percent.    A  report  from  9  States  in  September  indicated  they 
were  fulfilling  their  plans  and  even  exceeding  them  slightly.    Hogs  from  the 
fall  crop  will  arrive  at  markets  beginning  early  in  1959*    Prices  of  hogs  this 
fall  are  expected  to  decline  at  only  about  the  normal  seasonal  rate  —  they 
may  average  about  the  same  as  last  fall.    But  prices  d\iring  the  winter  will 
show  little  or  no  seasonal  recovery,  and  prices  thereafter  will  be  appreci- 
ably lower  than  in  corresponding  periods  of  1958. 

In  September  producers  in  9  States  planned  a  20  percent  gain  in 
December- February  farrowings.    This  may  overstate  the  prospective  increase  in 
the  spring  total,  as  a  fxirther  shift  to  early  farrowing  dates  may  be 
occurring.    But  a  substantial  rise  in  the  total  1959  spring  pig  crop  seems 
probable . 
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Prices  of  hogs  in  the  fall  of  1959  are  almost  certain  to  drop  to  their 
lowest  point  since  the  fall  of  1955*    Hov  nearly  they  approach  that  low  mark 
depends  on  how  much  the  total  spring  crop  is  increased.    If  the  total  crop 
should  be  up  hy  close  to  the  20  percent  in  view  for  the  first  3  months,  prices 
next  fall  would  he  in  grave  danger  of  falling  to  the  $10.60  they  reached  in 
the  fall  of  1955*     If  the  expajision  should  be  moderate,  prices  would  probably 
remain  above  that  low  point  by  an  appreciable  margin. 

On  July  1  there  were  I6  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year 
earlier.     Since  then,  marketings  have  been  above  last  year  and  new  place- 
ments below.    This  is  working  off  the  back-log  of  long-feds,  and  fed  cattle 
prices  may  advance  near  the  end  of  this  year. 

Recent  prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  been  much  closer  to  current  prices 
of  fed  cattle  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.    Since  the  total  supply  of  young 
cattle  is  a  little  greater  than  last  year,  prices  of  feeder  cattle  are  not 
expected  to  rise  continuously  this  fall  and  winter  as  they  did  last  yeeir. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  seasonal  weakness  will  be  small. 

Prices  of  lambs  have  averaged  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  They  may 
continue  to  do  so.  Inventories  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  still  being  built  iip, 
and  demand  for  replacement  lambs  is  strong. 


REVIEW  AM)  OUTLOOK 

The  Hog  Situation: 
1958  Hog  Prices  Best 
Since  195^ 

Prices  of  hogs  in  1958  have  continued  the  uptrend  that  began  in  early 
1956.    In  several  months  of  this  year  average  prices  to  producers  were  above 
$20.00  per  100  pounds  and  the  average  for  the  entire  year  will  approximate 
that  figure.    It  will  be  the  highest  average  since  195^  (table  l). 

Higher  prices  have  resulted  chiefly  from  reduced  supplies.  Following 
the  fall  of  1955^  when  hog  prices  nearly  collapsed,  hog  production  was  cut 
back  rather  sharply.     Not  until  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1958  did  production 
turn  iipward,  and  that  crop  was  still       percent  smaller  than  the  1955  spring 
crop. 

In  relation  to  the  larger  cons\aming  population  of  1958,  recent  produc- 
tion has  been  a  good  deal  smaller  than  1955-56.    Pork  output  per  person  for 
the  fall  and  early  winter  season  this  year  will  be  down  from  1955-56  by 
around  I8  percent. 
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Table  1.— Number  pigs  saved,  spring  pig  crops  of  1953-58,  and 

pork  supplies  and  hog  prices  the  following  Septemher-February; 
and  calculated  supplies  at  four  sizes  of  the  spring  crop  of  1959 


',  Spring  pig  crop 

[  Total  or  average 

for  following  Sept. -Feb. 

Year 

Percent—  * 
:    age  : 

Commercial 
slaughter 

;of  commer-  ' 

Retail  ' 
price 

Price 
received 

Number 

change 
from 
previous 
year 

:  Number  :  ^ 
.produced 

:  cially  : 
:  produced 
:  pork  per 
person 

of  : 
pork, 
'  per 
;  pound 

by  farmers 
:for  hogs, 
:per  100 
: pounds 

1,000 
head 

Pet. 

1,000  Mil. 
head  lb. 

Lb. 

Cents 

Dol. 

1953  3 

1954  : 

1955  : 

1956  : 
1957 
1958 

47,940 
52,852 
57,690 
53,186 
51,812 
52,745 

-13.0  35,035  4,683 
10.2         38,941  5,244 

9.2  45,296  5,954 
-7.8  40,844  5,330 
-2.6        38,496  5,043 

1.8     1/39,100  1/5,150 

27.9 
30.1 

33.9 
30.4 
28.6 
1/28.0 

65.7 
58.4 
51.0 
55.3 
61.3 

23.10 
17.80 
12.70 
16.00 
18.10 

Projections  according  to  4  sizes  of  the  spring  pig  crop 

for  1959 

1959 

56,450 
58,000 
:  60,650 
63,300 

7 

10 

15 
20 

42,900  5,600 
44,100  5,800 
46,100  6,050 
48, 100     6, 300 

30.2 
31.2 
32.6 
34.0 

1/  Forecast. 


Smaller  production  of  hogs  and  pork  has  given  rise  to  substantially 
higher  prices  because  of  the  nat"ure  of  demand  for  pork.    Demand  is  "inelastic"; 
it  does  not  adjust  q\aickly  to  a  change  in  supply  available.  Consequently, 
a  reduction  of  s\ipply  brings  sharp  changes  in  price.    A  10  percent  smaller 
supply,  for  instance,  may  result  in  an  increase  in  prices  of  hogs  of  as  much 
as  25  percent. 
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Hog  Production 
Nov  Increasing 

Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  an  expansion  in  hog  production. 
Not  only  has  the  price  of  hogs  been  higher  than  usual,  but  the  price  of  corn 
has  gradually  declined.    The  hog-corn  price  ratio  (U.  S.  farm  basis)  hit 
20.6  last  February.    This  was  the  first  time  since  records  began  in  I909 
that  the  ratio  exceeded  20.    The  ratio  has  continued  well  above  average.  In 
August  it  was  17 •9 •    The  long  term  average  is  12.5  to  13 . 


Hog  production  changes  not  only  in  response  to  the  hog-com  ratio,  but 
also  in  cycles  of  its  own.    Apparently,  favorable  prices  must  persist  for  a 
year  or  longer  before  production  turns  iipward.    Prices  have  now  been  above 
average  for  a  number  of  months.    Based  on  the  pattern  of  hog  cycles  since  the 
war,  the  stage  is  set  for  a  rise  in  hog  production  in  1959* 


Fall  Pig  Crop 

The  increase  has  already  begun.    In  June,  producers  plemned  to  have 
13  percent  more  sows  farrow  for  the  fall  pig  crop  of  this  year  than  last. 
In  September,  reports  from  9  major  States  indicated  that  the  plans  were 
being  cajrried  out,  and  even  exceeded  slightly.    In  those  States  June-August 
farrowings  were  up  17  percent  from  1957;  and  September-November  farrowings 
were  expected  to  be  I6  percent  larger.    The  inventory  of  pigs  under  3  months 
of  age  on  farms  September  1  was  I8  percent  above  a  year  before,  indicating 
that  litters  may  have  averaged  slightly  larger. 


It  is  likely,  however,  that  States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  increased 
less  than  the  9  States  which  reported  in  the  survey. 

1959  Prices  to  be  Lower 

In  late  September,  prices  of  hogs  at  Midwest  markets  were  down  from 
their  July  peak  but  slightly  above  a  year  before.    Prices  will  continue  to 
decline  seasonally  for  several  weeks.    Their  fall-season  average  will  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

When  marketings  of  hogs  from  the  fall  pig  crop  begin  early  next  year, 
prices  will  be  lower  than  a  year  before.    Prices  are  not  expected  to  recover 
as  much  as  usual  from  their  late-fall  low,  and  therefore  will  average  lower 
this  winter  than  last.    Not  until  late  spring  of  next  year  is  an  appreciable 
seasonal  advance  to  be  expected. 


It  is  likely  that  prices  of  hogs  will  decline  substantially  next  fall, 
when  they  will  probably  be  the  lowest  since  the  fall  of  1955 • 
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19^9  Spring  Pig  Crop 
To  Increase 

Prices  next  fall  could  threaten  their  lov  mark  of  1955*  or  they  could 
remain  appreciably  above  it.    The  size  of  the  increase  in  the  1959  spring  pig 
crop  will  largely  determine  vhich  proves  true. 

In  September,  producers  in  9  States  planned  to  increase  their  December- 
February  farrowings  20  percent.    This  increase  may  in  some  degree  reflect  a 
further  shift  to  early  farrowings.    It  need  not  mean  that  the  increase  for  the 
entire  spring  season  will  be  so  large. 

On  the  other  hsmd,  present  conditions  make  a  very  substsintial  rise  in 
spring  farrowings  entirely  possible,  if  not  probable.    Bumper  feed  crops  being 
harvested  this  fall  give  an  extra  boost  to  prospective  increases. 

If  the  pig  crop  should  expand  moderately,  pork  supplies  would  not  be 
excessive.    Data  in  table  1  show  what  the  supplies  per  person  would  be  at 
four  different  increases  in  the  crop.    A  7  percent  increase,  for  example,  would 
keep  supplies  per  person  in  September-February  (when  spring-crop  hogs  are 
marketed)  about  the  same  as  those  following  the  195^  axid  1956  crops,  but  well 
below  those  of  1955*    If  "the  crop  shoiiLd  increase  10  or  15  percent,  pork 
supplies  for  consumption  would  be  greater  than  in  any  recent  year  except  1955^ 
altho\;jgh  still  a  little  less  than  in  that  year.    An  increase  of  20  percent  in 
the  total  crop  —  the  same  as  the  intended  9-State  gain  in  December-February 
farrowings  —  would  push  pork  supplies  per  person  above  the  1955  mark. 

Data  in  table  1  illustrate  also  the  sensitivity  of  hog  prices  to  changes 
in  ouput  of  pork.    As  the  pork  supply  varied  between  29  and  3^  pounds  consumed 
per  person,  the  price  of  hogs  raxiged  between  season  averages  of  $23.10  and 
$12.70. 

Since  a  moderate  increase  in  hog  production  in  the  spring  of  1959  vould 
provide  a  pork  siipply  per  person  higher  than  recently  but  well  below  the  high 
mark  of  1955^  it  would  lead  to  lower  prices  but  not  to  a  price  collapse. 

In  some  respects  a  lower  level  of  prices  has  been  made  inevitable  by 
the  reduced  prices  of  corn.    Over  the  years,  hog  production  has  averaged  at  a 
volume  that  would  hold  about  a  I3  to  1  ratio  between  prices  of  hogs  and  of 
com.    The  increased  production  in  prospect  largely  is  an  adjustment  to  the 
corn  price,  of  the  same  nattire  as  has  always  occurred  in  the  past. 

But  adjustment  of  hog  production  frequently  proceeds  too  fast  and  goes 
too  far.    This  has  become  increasingly  true  in  recent  years,  when  production 
of  hogs  has  taken  on  the  pattern  of  a  cycle.    All  too  often,  production  swings 
too  far  in  whichever  direction  it  is  headed. 
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Moreover,  the  hog  industry  has  been  beset  not  only  by  a  sharp  sensi- 
tivity to  variations  in  siipply,  but  also  by  a  failure  of  demand  to  increase 
very  much.    Demand  for  pork  has  slowly  given  way  to  that  for  beef.  Hence, 
if  production  of  hogs  should  expand  too  much  in  1959,  prices  to  producers 
would  decline  severely.    They  could  drop  as  low  as  in  the  fall  of  1955* 
The  danger  is  real,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  hog  producers. 


Cattle-Calf  Slaughter  Down 

Cattle  inventory  numbers  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  cyclical  increase. 
Numbers  on  January  1,  1959  will  be  higher  thein  last  January.    Numbers  will 
likely  continue  vrpward  during  1959,  and  slaughter  is  expected  to  remain 
aromd  its  1958  volume  in  that  year.      Prices  of  cattle,  unlike  those  of 
hogs,  therefore  may  average  about  the  same  in  1959  as  in  1958. 

The  extent  of  cut-back  in  slaughter  in  1958  that  is  giving  rise  to 
expansion  is  indicated  in  table  2. 


Table  2. — Commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves, 
by  quarters,  1958  compeired  with  1957 


Cattle  I 

:  Calves 

Quarter  : 

:  1958 

1957  : 

Percent- 
age 
change 

:  1958 

:    1957  .* 

Percent- 
age 
change 

1,000 
;  head 

1,000 
head 

Pet. 

1,000 

head 

1,000 
head 

Pet. 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June  ; 
J  uly-Sept .  ; 
Oct. -Dec. 

i  5,811 
5,820 
1/  6,300 

6,520 
6,366 
6,898 
6,hhQ 

-10.9 
-806 
-8.7 

2,544 
2,221 
1/2,250 

3,010 
2,803 
3,04l 
3,050 

-15.5 
-20.8 
-26.0 

1/  Partly  estimated. 
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Percentage  reduction  in  calf  slaughter  has  "been  much  greater  than  that 
in  cattle  slaxighter.    This  difference  is  typical  of  the  first  stage  of  a 
cattle  cycle. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1958,  slaughter  of  "both  fed  and  non-fed 
cattle  was  below  last  year.    During  June,  however,  marketings  of  fed  cattle 
rose  above  a  year  earlier  and  they  have  since  continued  above.    Receipts  of 
fed  steers  at  7  leading  markets,  for  example,  averaged  almost  10  percent 
below  1957  in  January-May  but  rose  to  about  10  percent  above  in  June- 
September  (table  3)' 


Table  3. — Market  receipts  of  slaughter  steers  and  shipments  of  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle,  1958  ccmpared  with  1957 


Period 

!  Slaughter  steers  sold  . 

out  of  first  hands, 
.            7  markets 

Shipments  of  stocker] 
and  feeder  steers, 
.         10  markets 

Inspected  stocker  anc 
feeder  cattle  and 
calves  received 
in  Corn  Belt  States 

[Percent- 

Percent- 

'Percent- 

:  1958 

\  1957 

.  age 
[change 

;  1958 

*:1957  1 

age 
change 

:  1958 

1957 

1  age 
\  change 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  head 

head 

Pet. 

head 

head 

Pet. 

head 

head 

Pet. 

Jan.-^day  : 

1,489 

1,644 

-9.4 

386 

288 

34.0 

1,461 

1,083 

34.9 

June 

Jvly  ; 
Aug. 

Sept.  1/ 

:  374 
380 
326 

:  232 

310 

353 
291 
220 

20.6 
7.6 

12.0 
5.5 

67 
60 
78 
98 

51 
81 
98 
84 

31.4 

-25.9 
-20.4 

16.7 

267 
249 
364 

160 
272 
475 

66.9 
-8.5 
-23.4 

1/  3-"week  total. 


Based  on  data  to  date,  the  inventory  of  all  cattle  and  calves  on  faams 
January  1,  1959  may  be  expected  to  be  at  least  2  million  head  larger  than  the 
94  million  on  January  1,  1958.    It  is  possible  that  the  gain  will  be  enough 
to  bring  the  January  number  up  to  aromd  the  97  million  high  of  I956. 


Cattle  Going  on  Feed 
Late 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  cattle  are  late  in  moving  into  feedlots. 
In  many  years  a  sizable  movement  is  underway  by  September.    Last  year  the 
movement  was  slow  to  start,  and  this  year  it  is  again  slow. 
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IMtil  the  middle  of  this  year,  shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves 
to  feeding  areas  vere  above  a  year  before.    As  fed  cattle  marketings  had 
been  small,  a  July  1  feedlot  inventory  I6  percent  above  I957  was  built  up. 
About  mid-year,  placements  dropped  below  last  year.    They  remained  below 
through  August.     Only  in  September  did  they  begin  to  show  an  increase  over 
last  year  (table  3)» 

As  a  result  of  these  shifting  trends,  the  cattle-on-feed  inventory  has 
probably  been  reduced  considerably  since  July  1.    As  of  mid-September,  the 
supply  of  long-fed  cattle  remaining  in  feedlots  probably  was  fairly  large. 
However,  because  of  the  fewer  July  and  August  placements  on  feed,  there  may 
be  axi  interval  late  this  fall  when  few  long-feds  are  still  available  and 
supplies  of  short-feds  of  the  new  season  are  small.    This  could  result  in 
higher  prices  for  fed  cattle  at  that  time. 

If  new  placements  on  feed  should   be  delayed  further,  the  high-price 
interval  could  last  for  a  while.    Without  doubt,  good  ranges  and  plentiful 
grass  are  making  it  possible  to  hold  cattle  on  pastures  and  ranges  until 
late  in  the  season.    Also,  many  feeders  have  hesitated  to  pay  the  asking 
prices,  which  are  much  higher  this  fall  than  last.    This  too  is  delaying 
the  beginning  of  the  new  feeding  season. 

Nevertheless,  this  pattern  could  be  partly  misleading.    A  big  question 
is  how  fast  cattle  are  put  on  full  feed  after  they  are  bought.    In  some  years 
full  feeding  is  begun  quickly,  in  others  it  starts  slowly.    It  might  start 
rather  fast  this  fall. 

Moreover,  while  total  placements  have  been  fewer,  those  of  heavy 
steers  have  been  greater.    From  July  1  until  September  I8,  sales  of  feeder 
steers  of  9OO  pounds  and  heavier  at  10  markets  were  kk  percent  greater  than 
a  year  ago  (table  h).    The  number    of  steers  of  8OO-9OO  pounds  was  up  10  per- 
cent.   All  the  reduction  was  in  steers  of  less  than  8OO  pounds  and  in  calves 
and  heifers. 

It  therefore  is  possible  that  any  year-end  gap  in  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  will  be  closed  quickly.    While  prices  may  climb  to  a  temporary  high, 
the  peak  will  probably  come  considerably  earlier  than  the  late-March  peak 
of  1958. 

Until  about  late  fall,  prices  may  be  relatively  highest  for  lighter 
weight  steers.    Fed  steers  have  been  marketed  at  heavier  weights  this  year 
than  a  year  ago.    The  average  at  7  markets  was  1,105  pounds  in  August  this 
year,  compared  with  1,080  pounds  in  August  1958.    Discounts  for  heavy 
einimals  began  to  appear  in  late  summer  and  in  September  were  fairly  wide. 
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Table  k, — StLipments  of  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  at  10  markets, 
July-Septemter  I958  ccmpared  with  1957 


July-September  total  1/ 

Item 

Percentage 

1958 

:    1957  • 

change 

Head 

Head 

Percent 

Steers  I 

1,001  lb.  and  iip  : 

11, 397 

7,358 

5i^.9 

31,532 

22,472 

ho 

ftm    —  QOO  Th 

:  ^6,299 

U2,069 

701  -  800  lb.  : 

i+6,270 

5^^,813 

-11.9 

501  -  700  lb.  : 

98,967 

136,151 

-27.3 

Total 

'  236,if65 

262,863 

-10.0 

Calves  ; 

118, 83^^ 

127,127 

-6.5 

Heifers 

:  5^358 

6^^,135 

-15.2 

Cows 

:  8,269 

6,3^ 

30.3 

1/  Includes  3  weeks  in  September. 


Feeder  Cattle  Prices 

May  Be  Relatively  Steady 

Last  year,  prices  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  began  to  climb  in 
November  and  by  late  March  had  advanced  $6.00  or  more  per  100  pounds  from 
their  October  level. 

A  similar  increase  is  not  likely  this  year.    Feeder  prices  in  September 
were  at  a  point  that  allowed  little  or  no  price  msirgin  in  feeding.  However, 
calf  prices  are  relatively  stronger  than  feeder  steer  prices  and  will  likely 
continue  so.    For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  bumper  crops  of  feed  grains  have 
led  to  a  clamoring  demand  for  feeder  calves.    Their  prices  have  advanced 
$2.00  or  more  per  100  pounds  since  early  August,  while  prices  of  light-weight 
feeder  steers  have  been  steady  and  those  of  heavy  feeders  have  declined. 

Any  mid-fall  seasonal  weakness  in  feeder  prices  will  likely  be  small. 
Even  though  prices  may  increase  seasonally  later,  the  overall  fall-winter 
pattern  will  probably  show  more  stability  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Prices  of  Lambs  To 
Continue  About  Same 
As  Last  Year 

By  late  Septeniber  prices  of  slaxighter  lambs  had  declined  somevhat  and 
vere  about  the  same  as  a  year  before.    During  most  of  1958?  lamb  prices  have 
fluctuated  betveen  a  little  above  and  a  little  below  last  year.    This  general 
relationship  probably  will  continue. 

Demand  for  lambs  for  expanding  inventories  or  for  feeding  has  been  a 
strong  factor  in  the  lamb  market.    Recently,  prices  for  feeder  lambs  at  several 
markets  have  been  near  or  even  a  little  above  slaughter  lamb  prices.    This  also 
was  true  a  year  ago.    It  reflects  the  alternative  use  of  ewe  lambs  as  feeders 
or  as  herd  replacements.    The  nimaber  of  sheep  emd  lambs  on  feed  Janmry  1  was 
down  8  percent  from  January  1,  1957  as  the  proportion  of  ewe  lambs  added  to 
flocks  was  larger  than  usuelL. 

Since  the  1958  lamb  prop  was  k  percent  larger  than  last  year's,  but 

1958  sheep  and  lamb  sla\aghter  has  to  date  averaged  6  or  7  percent  less,  it 
appears  that  the  Janmry  inventory  is  being  built  up  faster  than  last  year. 
During  1957  about  a  half  million  head  were  added  to  herds.    During  1958  the 
increase  may  be  at  least  three  times  as  great. 

Retail  Price  of  Pork 
Lower,  of  Beef  to 
Change  Little 

Retail  prices  of  pork  will  decline  seasonally  this  fall  as  supplies  of 
pork  increase.    Their  average,  however,  will  be  as  high  or  higher  than  last 
year.    Not  until  early  1959 ?  when  pork  supplies  per  person  rise  above  their 
year-earlier  level,  will  prices  be  lower  than  at  corresponding  times  of  the 
previous  year. 

Retail  prices  of  Choice  grade  beef  declined  a  little  this  summer.  The 
movement  is  temporary,  as  beef  prices  wl2J.  likely  remain  about  the  same  in 

1959  as  1958. 
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New  Farm  Bill  Provides 
For  Change  In  Feed- 
Grain  Program 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  recently  enacted,  calls  for  a  referendum 
of  com  producers  in  the  1958  commercial  corn  area  to  determine  whether  prod- 
ucers favor:    (a)  A  discontinviance  of  com  acreage  allotments,  and  a  change 
of  price  supports  for  corn  to  90  percent  of  the  average  price  in  the  preceed- 
ing  3  calendar  years,  but  not  less  than  65  percent  of  i)arity;  (b)  continiiation 
of  the  present  acreage  eJJ-otment  program  with  price  supports  to  complying 
producers  ranging  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.    The  referendum  will  be 
held  November  25. 

If  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  the  new 
program  (a),  acreage  limitations  would  be  discontinued  and  supports  to  all 
producers  for  the  1959  crop  would  be  based  on  a  national  average  rate  currently 
estimated  at  around  $1.12  to  $1.15  per  bushel.    If  a  majority  favor  the  second 
choice  (b),  acreeige  allotments  for  com  would  be  in  effect  in  the  commercial 
area  and,  as  now,  minimum  price  support  for  compilers  in  this  eurea  would  rsuige 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  based  on  the  supply  percentage.    Support  out~ 
side  the  commercial  area  would  be  75  percent  of  the  rate  in  the  commercial 
area,  and  support  for  non-compliers  in  the  commercial  area  would  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    The  support  rate  for  the  1958 
crop  for  producers  who  are  in  con5)liance  will  be  not  less  than  $1.36. 

If  growers  approve  the  new  program  price  supports  will  be  mandatory 
for  oats,  barley,  sorghum  grain  and  rye  for  the  first  time.    Support  prices 
for  these  grains  will  be  at  levels  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  in 
relation  to  the  price  support  for  com,  talcing  into  consideration  the  relative 
feed  value  of  the  grain  and  other  factors  specified  in  the  Agricult\aral  Act 
of  19^+9  (section  hoi  b). 

The  Acreage  Reserve  program  is  due  to  be  discontinued  next  year.  This 
will  tend  to  increase  the  acresige  of  com.    If  corn  growers  shovild  choose 
the  lower  supports  without  allotments,  this  too  would  add  to  the  corn  acreage. 
On  the  other  hand,  additional  land  has  been  placed  in  the  Conservation  Reserve 
and  the  new  Act  aillows  cotton  growers  to  increase  their  acreage  of  cotton. 
These  offset  to  some  degree  the  tendency  to  increase  the  total  acreage  of  feed 
crops . 

The  Act  is  expected  to  encourage  feeding  of  com  ana  other  feed  grains 
instead  of  backing  up  so  much  in  storage.    Stocks  of  com  have  grown  at  an 
average  rate  of  175  million  bushels  per  year  the  last  6  years. 
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SELECTED  HkSk  ON  THE  SIZE  CF  HOG  OFStATIOHS  QM  FARI6  IH 

THE  UNITED  STATES  l/ 

by  Victor  B.  Phillips  and  Bayaood  0.  Gaarder 
Murketlog  Research  Dlvlsloa,  AMS 


SUMIARY 

Measured  either  by  ntmiber  of  sows  farrovlog  or  niaaiber  at  hogs  sold,  hog 
farms  have  becosne  larger.    The  proportion  of  hog  faras  having  10  or  Bore  sovs 
farrovlng  in  the  spring  oore  than  doubled  from  19^  to  19^^.   Annual  sales  of 
hogs  per  hog  farm  increased  about  one -fourth  between  19^  and  195^*    (19^^  is 
the  most  recent  Census  year)» 

The  North  Central  region  has  the  largest  hog  faras.    In  19^'t-;  only  I8 
percent  of  the  hog  farms  in  that  region  sold  less  than  10  hogs.    In  the  North- 
east^ South;  and  West^  the  percentages  vere  k6,  30,  respectively. 
Those  regions  of  small  hog  farms  accounted  for  only  a  ainor  part  of  U.  S.  hog 
market IngS;  as  dl  percent  of  all  production  in  IS^k  was  in  the  North  Centred. 
Region. 

Six  percent  of  the  coomercial  livestock  faras  sold  $25^000  or  acre  of 
fam  products  in  193^* 

Faras  Reporting  10  or  More  Spring  Farrovlngs,  I9H0 

In  the  spring  of  19'tO;  on  90  percent  of  all  hog  faxma  in  the  United 
States  fewer  than  10  sows  farrowed.    The  other  10  percent  had  10  or  more  spring 
farrowings  (table  ^). 

About  8  percent  were  in  the  bracket  of  10  to  19  farrowings.  Only 
2  pei^ent  of  tbe  farms  had  20  or  more  farrowings. 

The  average  number  of  spring  fsorowlngs  for  faras  having  10  sows  or  aore 
was  16.    The  total  nuniber  of  farrowings  for  these  farms  B»de  up  hO  percent  of 
all  spring  farrowings.    That  is,  the  10  percent  of  the  farms  which  had  10  or 
more  sows  accounted  for  ko  p^cent  of  all  sows  that  farrowed. 


Hog  Units  Larger  Now 

Although  total  U.  S.  hog  production  has  Increased  only  gradually  since 
19^0,  the  larger  hog  farms  have  become  more  prominent,    Coai>ared  with  10  per- 
cent in  19'K),  by  19^0  about  Id  percent  of  all  hog  farms  had  10  or  more  farrow- 
ings (spring  season).   And  by  19^^^  22  percent  were  of  this  size. 


1/  Prott  1940,  1950   and  195^  Census  of  Agriculture 
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Table  ^. — Percentage  of  faxmB,  average  nuaiber  of  spring  farrovlngs  aocl 
percentage  of  total  spring  farrovlngs  on  faras  vlth  1-9  and  vlth  10 
or  acre  spring  farrowlngs,  19^0,  I95O  and  19^k 


Year 

:  Percentage  of  all  * 
ifans  having  spring, 
fsorrovlngs 

;  Average  nviober  of  ; 
t  spring  farrovlngs  : 
;     on  farms  vlth  : 

Percentage  of  total 
spring  farrovlngs 
on  fains  vlth 

i  1-9 

i  10  ! 

VAL  SkJITsZ 

i     1-9  ! 

10  I 

!  1-9 

!  10 

;  Percent 

Percent 

Humber 

HuBber 

Percent 

Percent 

19^*0  1/ 

i  90 

10 

3 

16 

60 

1|0 

1950  1/  i 

•  82 

18 

3 

18 

k2 

195^  2/  < 

i  78 

22 

1/  Cens\is  of  Agrlctilture,  I950,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ccmt,,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Vol.  U,  General  Report  pp.  k22'S» 

2/  Census  of  Agriculture,  195^>  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Coraa.,  Bureau  of  the  Censtis, 
Special  Report,  Vol.  m,  Pt.  8,  p.  32.  (Estimate  based  on  only  a  sa]]5>le  of 
farms.) 

In  the  spring  of  195^  nearly  16  percent  of  the  farms  had  IO-19  farrow- 
lngs and  a  little  less  than  7  percent  reported  20  or  more  farrowlngs. 

V    ^r^r!^  of  10  or  more  spring  farrowings,  the  average  had  climbed  to  I8 

by  1950,  and  the  total  made  up  58  percent  of  all  farrovlngs.    (Separate  data 
for  spring  farrovlngs  are  not  available  for  195l»-). 

+V,  production,  hog  faras  have  grovn  in  size  even  aore 

than  the  data  for  spring  farrovlngs  alone  Indicate,  since  fall  farrovlngs  have 
becone  increasingly  l^ortant.    Fall  farrovlngs  vere  58  percent  of  spring 
farrovlngs  in  19kO,    For  1950  and  195!^,  they  vere  65  percent. 


Average  liuafl)er  of  Hogs  Sold  Per  Farm 

Census  data  on  changing  average  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  sold  per  faim 
are  also  an  indicator  of  trends  in  the  size  of  hog  operations  oHI^  (table  6) 
Hog  producers  reported  an  average  sale  of  32  hogs  in  19kk,    In  191^9,  the  aver- 
age^er  of  hogs  sold,  per  farm  selling  hogs,  declined  slightly  to  3I,  but 
by  195i^  the  average  number  sold  had  reached  kO  hogs. 
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Table  6.— Hog  production  and  average  number  of  hogs  sold  per  farm,  by 
region,  19^^^,  191^9    and  195^ 


Region 


Percentage  of 
U.  S.  hog 
production 
(li-vBweight) 
195^  1/ 


Percentage 

change 
19^^  to  19514- 


Northeast   

New  England  

Middle  Atlantic  . . 

North  Central  

East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 

South   

South  Atlantic  . . . . 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 

West   

Moimtain   

Pacific   

United  States  . . . 


Percent 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

1.8 

17 

18 

25 

53 

•  3 

Id 

21 

38 

138 

1-5 

17 

18 

Ih 

41 

80.7 

if3 

57 

33 

3IO 

41 

43 

55 

34 

49.2 

^5 

^9 

58 

29 

15.5 

15 

13 

16 

7 

6.8 

16 

\h 

17 

6 

5.5 

15 

W 

16 

7 

3.2 

\\ 

13 

li^ 

0 

2.0 

29 

2U 

29 

0 

1.0 

25 

20 

21 

-16 

1.0 

37 

31 

42 

14 

100.0 

32 

31 

40 

24 

1/  "Meat  Animals,  Farm  Production,  Disposition,  and  Income,  195O-54," 
USDA,  AMS,  Stat.  Bui.  l84,  June  I956,  p.  25. 

2/  Census  of  Agriculture,  1954,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Comm.,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Vol.  II,  General  Report,  p.  509. 

The  average  number  of  hogs  sold  by  producers  differs  by  regions.  In 
the  Northeast,  hog  producers  sold  an  average  of  17  head  in  1944.    In  1949, 
average  sales  there  vere  18  head,  increasing  to  25  head  per  farm  by  1954.  In 
the  North  Central  Region,  the  area  of  concentrated  hog  production,  sales  were 
43  head  per  farm  in  1944,  increasing  to  46  head  in  1949  and  57  head  per  farm 
by  1954.    The  percentage  increase  in  numbers  sold  per  farm  was  not  as  great 
in  the  North  Central  Region  as  in  the  Northeastern  Region.    However,  since 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production  of  hogs  is  in  the 
Northeastern  Region,  the  larger  percentage  increase  there  is  not  important  in 
terms  of  absolute  numbers. 
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In  the  South,  hog  farmers  sold  an  average  of  15  hogs  in  19kk.    There  was 
a     slight  decline  in  average  numbers  sold  in  19^9*    The  average  number  of 
hogs  and  pigs  sold  per  farm  in  1954  was  not  much  different  than  sales  in  19^. 

In  the  West,  farmers  and  ranchers  who  sold  hogs  averaged  29  head  in 
19^4-4.  The  average  number  of  hogs  sold  per  farm  dropped  to  2k-  in  19^9*  hut 
returned  to  29  in  195^. 

While  the  average  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  sold  per  farm  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  1944'  to  1954,  the  increase  wets  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  North  Central.  Region.    Only  there,  aside  from  the  Northeast,  was  any 
significant  change  in  volume  of  sales  reported. 


Table  7* — Cumulative  percentage  distribution  of  hog  farms, 
by  number  of  hogs  sold,  by  region,  1954 


Percentage 
of  U.  S. 

1       Percentage  of  farms  selling  less  than 

Region  ] 

production 
(live- 
weight). 

5 

hogs 

;  10 

[hogs 

:  15 

[hogs 

'  20 
'hogs 

:  30 

[hogs 

=  40 
[hogs 

:  50 

[hogs 

•  100[ 
[ hogs [ 

200 
hogs 

1954 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Northeast  : 

\  1.8 

28 

kf> 

64 

73 

84 

89 

92 

97 

99 

New  England  ; 

:  .3 

38 

56 

68 

73 

80 

85 

78 

93 

96 

Middle  Atlantic 

1.5 

27 

46 

63 

73 

84 

89 

92 

98 

99 

North  Central  : 

80.7 

8 

18 

27 

34 

46 

54 

62 

82 

95 

East  North  Central  • 

31.5 

9 

19 

29 

38 

50 

58 

66 

84 

95 

Wes,t  North  Central 

49.2 

7 

16 

25 

31 

43 

52 

59 

82 

96 

South  : 

:  15.5 

27 

55 

70 

78 

87 

92 

94 

98 

100 

South  Atlantic 

6.8 

24 

50 

66 

75 

85 

90 

93 

98 

100 

East  South  Central 

5.5 

28 

56 

71 

79 

87 

92 

9kr 

98 

100 

West  South  Centi^ 

3.2 

32 

61 

75 

83 

90 

94 

96 

99 

100 

West  : 

:  2.0 

27 

50 

63 

71 

81 

86 

89 

96 

98 

Mountain  : 

:  1.0 

26 

50 

64 

73 

83 

89 

92 

97 

100 

Pacific 

:  1.0 

28 

49 

61 

69 

77 

82 

86 

?3 

91 

United  States 

:  100.0 

16 

33 

45 

52 

63 

70 

75 

89 

97 

Computed  from  Census  of  Agriculture,  1954,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Comm.,  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Vol.  II,  General  Report,  Page  505.     (Data  based  on  reports  for  only 
a  sample  of  farms . ) 
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Farms  Classified  by  Number  of  Pigs  Sold 

Table  7  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  farms  by  number  of  hogs 
sold  in  195^ >  hy  region.     (Comparable  data  for  other  years  are  not  available). 

In  that  year,  16  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  Censtis  sample  reporting 
hog  sales  sold  fewer  than  5  hogs,  about  33  percent  sold  fewer  than  10  hogs, 
and  slightly  more  than  one -half  of  the  farms  sold  fewer  than  20  hogs.  One- 
fourth  of  the  farms  sold  50  hogs  or  more.  Only  3  percent  of  the  farms  sold 
200  hogs  or  more. 

The  larger  size  of  hog  farms  in  the  North  Central  Region  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  only  8  percent  sold  less  than  5  hogs  in  195^^  an^  I8  percent 
less  than  10  hogs. 

Hog  Sales  of  Commercial  Livestock  Farms 

In  195^ ^  commercial  livestock  farms,  as  defined  by  the  census,  repre- 
sented 36  percent  of  all  commercial  farms.  2/    Ihese  farms  accounted  for 
6k  percent  of  all  hogs  sold  by  commercial  farms  in  195^ •    During  that  year  an 
average  of  80  hogs  was  sold  per  livestock  farm. 

In  the  same  year,  class    1    coramercisl  livestock  farms  (farms  with 
$25,000  or  more  of  sales)  represented  6  percent  of  all  commercial  livestock 
farms  and  accounted  for  one-fifth  of  all  hogs  sold  by  commercial  livestock 
farms  (table  8).    An  average  of  2Jk  hogs  was  sold  by  the  farms  in  this  class. 
Classes  2,  3,  and  ^4-  farms  each  accoionted  for  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  all 
commercial  livestock  farms.    The  rest  were  classes  5  a^id  6.    Class  2  farms 
sold  over  one-third  of  all  the  hogs  and  pigs  sold  by  commercial  livestock 
farms,  while  class  h  farms  sold  less  than  one-eighth. 


2/  See  footnote,  table  8,  for  definition  of  commercial  farms. 
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S\ipply  and  distribution  of  meat,  ty  months,  1958 


SEPTEMBER  19 58 


Commercially  produced 

Total  2/ 

Supply 

Distribution 

Civilian  consumption 

Period 

Produc- 
tion 

:Begin- 

Exports  : 

Ending  . 
stocks  . 

Civilian 
consimiption 

Produc- 

Total : 

person 

:  ning 
:  stocks 

: Imports 

and  : 
shipments : 

Military: 
 L 

Total 

Per 
Iperson  1/ 

tion 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 

lb.  Lb. 

Beef  ■ 

April 

May 

June 

1,62  it 
1,062 
1,079 

110 
103 
100 

62 
61 
63 

3 
k 
3 

103 
100 
108 

28 
27 
29 

1,062 
1,095 
1,102 

6.2 
6.1+ 
6.1+. 





2nd  qxiarter 

3,165 

110 

186 

10 

108 

81+ 

3,259 

19.0 

i/19.5 

July 

August 

September 

l,lk8 

108 
112 

3 

112 
120 

kl 
25 

3rd  quarter 

Veal' 

April 

May 

June 

91 
90 

91 

9 
9 
7 

1 

1 

V 

1 

9 
7 
8 

5 
3 
h 

87 
90 
86 

.5 
.5 
.5 

2nd  quarter 

272 

9 

2 

V 

8 

12 

263 

1.5 

3/  1.6 

July 

August 

September 

96 

8 
7 

y 

7 
7 

5 
1* 

3rd  quarter 

Lamb  and 
mutton I 

April 

May 

June 

65 
62 
55 

5 
7 
10 

2 

5 
3 

1 

7 

10 

12 

1 

65 
61+ 
51* 

.i+ 
.1+ 
.3 

2nd  quarter 

182 

5 

10 

1 

12 

1 

183 

1.1 

3/  1.1 

July 

August 

September 

53 

12 
10 

it/ 

10 

11 

it/ 

V 

3rd  q\iarter 

Pork: 

April 

May 

June 

607 
73^ 
710 

22h 
260 

16 
17 
15 

8 

9 
11 

260 

2h2 
210 

15 
Ik 
17 

761+ 
7I+5 
730 

4.5 
U.1+ 
k.3 

2nd  quarter 

2,251 

22k 

1*8 

26 

210 

1+6 

2,239 

13.1 

3/1I+.2 

July 

August 

September 

210 
173 

9 

173 

24 
12 

3rd  quarter 

All  meat i 

/^ril 

May 

June 

1,987 
l,9W 
1,935 

3lt8 
379 
360 

81 

ek 

81 

u 
13 
15 

379 
360 
338 

1+8 
1+1+ 
51 

1,978 
1,991+ 
1,972 

11.6 
11.7 
11.5 

2nd  quarter 

5,870 

3h8 

2k6 

39 

338 

11+3 

5,9^+^ 

3k.l 

i/36.5 

July 

August 

September 

2,011 

338 
302 

12 

302 

11 

3rd  quarter 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  popvilation  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies,  unadjusted  for  underenumeration. 
2/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaiighter. 
3/  Estimated. 

kj  less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  nnlmls  and  meat 


Item 

;  liiit 
[ 

19  57 

1PS8 

!       Till  V 

• 

.  August 

•  (June 

.  August 

Ca't'tl6  and.  csXvss 

■    lAJ  ±  ,1  a  ro  ^Krx 

i  26.88 

30.40 

28.34 

•    inn  ■nmin(iQ 

27.72 

27.53 

Choice   

do. 

•  25.12 

25.63 

28.07 

26.99 

26.  U 

Good  

do 

:  23.30 

23.43 

26.49 

25.92 

24.  Be 

do. 

':  21.15 

20.85 

24.36 

24.40 

23.63 

do. 



Tjti  11  tv 

do 

i  18.1+2 

17.78 

22.77 

22.80 

21.98 

do. 

■  2h.76 

25.45 

27.67 

26.75 

25.91 

do. 

:  23.79 

24.20 

25.95 

25.23 

24.57 

Sioux  City    slLJ.  ^rsidss  ••••••  i*****.*a*» 

do 

■  23.76 

24.33 

26.25 

25.49 

24.76 

Govs ,  cago 

21.18 

rVwwnp7-r>-l  ol    .  ........... 

do 

•  15.57 

15.51 

20.23 

19.60 

do 

:  1I+.36 

13.91 

19.<34 

18.89 

18.52 

:  do. 

■  12.78 

12.02 

17.88 

16.87 

17.09 

;  do. 

:  23.1*0 

24.52 

31.12 

30.72 

31.48 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  1/  ... 

do. 

:  20.74 

20.33 

25.38 

25.43 

24^ 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do. 

1  18.1+0 

18.20 

22.30 

22.20 

21.40 

do. 

i  18.80 

19.00 

24.70 

25.20 

25.10 

Hogs 

Barrovs  and  gilts 

frVri  ca^o 

do. 

:  19.38 

18.68 

22.31 

21.87 

19.66 

180  200  pounds   

do. 

:  20.82 

20.68 

23.44 

23.15 

21.06 

200-220  pounds   

do. 

:  21.29 

21.42 

23.68 

23. 52 

21.44 

do. 

:  21.27 

21.55 

23.52 

23.50 

21.52 

2'4O-270  pounds   ■  

do. 

:  20.93 

21.50 

22.91 

23.23 

21.54 

do. 

'.  20.1*0 

21.14 

23.32 

22.73 

21.28 

do. 

:  20.81+ 

21.31 

23.06 

23.22 

21.39 

T  do. 

20.79 

21.27 

22.97 

23.12 

21.33 

:  do. 

.  17-99 

19.29 

19.40 

20.01 

20.00 

do. 

:  19.30 

20.20 

21.60 

21.40 

21.10 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  3/ 

15.6 

16.2 

17.1 

17 

16.0 

:  15«7 

16.4 

18.2 

18.1 

17.9 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Sheep 

•  100  pounds 

Slavighter  eves.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . . . 

:  do. 

6.63 

6.94 

7.37 

6.14 

7.25 

:  do. 

5.83 

6.16 

7.19 

6.81 

6.98 

l£fln'bs 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago 

do. 

24.01 

Ji  /O  q  nil 

It  /oo  oil 

V23.9'*- 

:  do. 

20.60 

21.14 

5/23.64 

I+/22.89 

:  do. 

19.90 

20.40 

21.20 

21.40 

21.00 

All  meat  animals 

Index  nisnber  price  received  by  farmers 

297 

302 

348 

■^47 

338 

Meat 

Wholesale,  Cblcago 

:  Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  5OO-6OO  povmds 

:  100  pounds  : 

1+1.66 

42.44 

45.59 

44.78 

1+2.96 

Cociposite  hog  products: 

do.  : 

1+6.13 

46.81 

45.92 

51.  SS 

Jnrl  ^lr^^  ng  lard 

Dollars  : 

22.97 

22.83 

24.89 

?4  01 

do.  : 

31.95 

31.75 

34.62 

31.92 

do.  : 

26.1+8 

27.15 

28.90 

c.  {  • 

do.  : 

37.29 

38.23 

40.70 

41.01 

38. 8U 

Secluding  lard 

55.99  ixiunds  fresh  and  cured  ........... 

do. 

24.69 

26.43 

pfi  As 

£-0.  op 

oil  00 

do.  : 

1*2.81 

44.10 

47.20 

47.60 

SI 

Retail,  United  States  average 

:       Cents  : 

:    per  pound  : 

72.1+ 

73. 

83.0 

82.9 

80.7 

:         do.  : 

64.2 

67.0 

67.9 

69.1 

68.2 

Index  nunber  meat  prices  (BIS) 

99.2 

97.9 

115.8 

113.8 

109.9 

113.2 

U6.3 

124.2 

125.4 

124.3 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades. 

2/'  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  COaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
3,/  Runber  btishels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
\  Choice  grade. 

2J  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  Lamb  and,  other  neats. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animls  and  meat 


195? 

1958 

Item 

;  Unit 

0  uxy 

;  August 

:  June 

:      July  : 

August 

Heat  animni  marketings 

Index  nunber  (1947-If9=100)   

\  U6 

121 

IOI+ 

121 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

9  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

272 

1+75 

267 

2I+9 

361+ 

222 

352 

138 

265 

356 

Slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection 

: 

Ntinber  slaughtered 

1,759 

1,726 

1,506 

1,561 

1,1+79 

878 

872 

857 

921 

260 

257 

2I+I 

2I+5 

572 

556 

382 

367 

1^9 

1+1 

26 

28 

596 

615 

1+30 

1+35 

1+21+ 

1,200 

1,111 

1,01+2 

1,013 

950 

'^,185 

l+,l+l8 

l+,209 

l+,326 

l+,515 

23 

16 

17 

17 

Average  live  velght  per  head 

: 

963 

969 

997 

1,001+ 

238 

2I+5 

229 

231 

93 

94 

91+ 

93 

229 

251 

2M+ 

Average  production 

:  : 

536 

538 

561+ 

572 

13^^ 

139 

128 

130 

^^5 

1+5 

1+6 

U5 

138 

131 

11+1+ 

ll+O 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . . 

57 

57 

57 

57 

35 

3X 

35 

31+ 

lard,  per  100  povmds  live  weight  . . . 

lit 

11+ 

11+ 

11+ 

Total  production 

:  Million  : 

•  TVMmH^  • 

OPS 

80 

85 

55 

56 

53 

50 

1+7 

1+6 

578 

579 

605 

60U 

11+6 

138 

11*8 

11+8 

Canmerclal  slau^ter  l/ 

:  : 
:  : 

Hunter  slaughtered 

:  1,000  : 

2,318 

2,369 

1,989 

2,091 

988 

1,010 

701+ 

735 

1,359 

1,259 

1,200 

1,180 

5,032 

5,310 

5,010 

5,162 

Total  production 

:  Million  : 

Beef 

•     TVMTTIflR  • 

1,220 

1.1Q6 

1.07Q 

l,ll+8 

132 

138 

91 

96 

60 

56 

55 

53 

687 

691+ 

710 

71I+ 

166 

159 

167 

167 

: 

113 

106 

100 

108 

112 

10 

10 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

10 

12 

10 

277 

20I+ 

21+3 

210 

173 

395 

1+22 

396 

360 

1/  Federally  Inspected    and  other  comnercial. 

2/  September  1  cold  storage  stocks  are  as  follows  in  million  pounds:  Beef  120;  veal  7;  lamb  and  mutton 
11;  pork  1I+6;  total  332. 

3/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  In  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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